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acter of the enterprise is emerging from the state of latency. Systems 
of referentiality have much in common, and the explanation and ma- 
nipulation of referentiality is the frame of reference that is coming 
gradually into the open. This, at least, is the perspective of some who 
have a vision of the desirable, even probable, evolution of content 
analysis. One awaits the symposium of 1979 (if not earlier) with 
vivid—and heightened—anticipations as a result of this superb com- 
pendium. 
—Haro rp D, Lasswe.i 
Yale University 


THe MEDIA AND THE Cities, edited by Charles U. Daly. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1968. 99 pp. 


VIOLENCE AND THE Mass Menta, edited by Otto N. Larsen. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1968. 310 pp. 


Do the media shape or reflect American society? This question has 
plagued educators, sociologists, and those engaged in media activi- 
ties for many years. These two books make no attempt to answer 
this question, but they do review the various facets of the problem 
and perhaps add a few new insights. 

Each of these volumes is a compendium of several papers. The 
Media and the Cities is an outgrowth of a conference held by the 
University of Chicago Center for Policy Study in May, 1968. The 
33 participants, including scholars, members of Congress, represen- 
tatives of the media, and others, were asked to review portions of 
the Report of the National Commission on Civil Disorders (the 
Kerner Commission) and prepare appropriate papers. As might be 
expected, the participants were divided in their views of society and 
of the media. 

Violence and the Mass Media is a collection of 31 articles, speeches, 
news reports, and congressional reports dating from 1954 to 1966. 
An idea of the wide scope of this collection may be gained from the 
fact that articles have been taken from publications ranging from 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences to The Ladies Home Journal. 

The first book concentrates on the effect of the various mass media 
on violence in the United States, naturally giving most of the em- 
phasis to civil disorders. While there is evidence of some feeling that 
the media may contribute to civil disorder, the consensus appears to 
be that this is not so—that the media merely report. This is not sur- 
prising when one remembers that most of the papers were prepared 
by practicing journalists for either print or electronic media. 

This does not mean that the writers have shunned responsibility. 
In fact, there is a recurring theme in most of the papers to the effect 
that the media have failed to really communicate, especially so far 
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as getting at the real causes for civil unrest is concerned. They also 
admit that the white reporter is unable to really ‘tell it like it is” in 
the black community and the black mind, and that there is a dire 
need for more well-trained black reporters, and some encouraging 
indication that the media should be willing to take responsibility for 
bringing about the training. 

Most of the authors indicate that it is essential for the media not 
just to report on, but to explore in depth, the underlying social prob- 
lems of our times and attempt to suggest some possible solutions. 
Reference is often made to the increasing numbers of blacks in the 
cities, the overly large proportion of blacks among the nation’s 30 
million “officially poor,” and the correlation between these two facts 
and civil unrest. 

There is a modicum of criticism of the electronic media by the print 
journalists (most of it falling into the areas to be explored as we 
discuss the other book), but not enough to cause real conflict. There 
is defense against some of the charges made by the Kerner Commis- 
sion against the press. And there is even a rather detailed proposal 
about how public television can perhaps solve many of the problems 
inherent in social unrest. However, it is interesting that, if one theme 
tends to run through most of the papers, it is that none of the writers 
wants any form of control or censorship. Those who discuss this 
point, and most do since the Kerner Commission Report devoted some 
attention to the matter, feel that this would stifle news reportage and 
analysis and thus add to the ignorance leading to unrest. 

Violence and the Mass Media considers not only the press and 
broadcasting, but includes articles dealing with violence in films, 
comic books, and literature in general, and, as the editor says, nearly 
every one “in some manner treats the question of how the nature 
and incidence of real violence might be affected by exposure to mass 
media violence.” The reader can find here a defense of almost any 
position he wishes to take. Several articles cite evidence purporting 
to indicate that there is a definite correlation between the incidence 
of real violence and that in the mass media, while others provide 
equally convincing arguments that there is no correlation. 

Although the media-breed-violence forces, ably led by Dr. Fredric 
Wertham, a New York psychiatrist, are almost convincing, there is 
enough evidence that mass media violence may well be a symptom 
of our general social life and not a cause to lend comfort to those of 
us who have been expounding such a doctrine to our students over the 
years. As Philip French says, discussing film, ‘“Violence on the screen 
tends to take its character and form from the mood of the time and 
place in which it is made.” And David Brion Davis in his article on 
American literature: “... there can be no doubt that the treatment 
of violence in American literature reflects certain historical conditions 
and circumstances.”” 

Perhaps more convincing than the statements by several learned 
authors are those by children themselves. As one astute 12-year-old 
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said, ‘The scariest things are the things that are true,” and she goes 
on to point out that period drama is rarely terrifying, because ‘“you 
know it’s not of this time or place.” And, speaking of television vio- 
lence, another says, “No one takes it seriously,” and a highschool 
girl adds, “I doubt if anyone would pluck his eyes out after seeing 
Oedipus.” Most youngsters quoted seemed to agree with the worldly 
16-year-old who opined, “If you’re a sadistic little monster, I sup- 
pose it could have an effect, but I don’t think most of us are going 
to be affected.” 

Some of the authors point out that there is a difference between 
that which explores violence and that which exploits it, and they give 
evidence to indicate that the latter is too often the case. Those authors 
inclined toward the belief that media violence molds rather than re- 
flects society tend to agree that it is an inability to really communi- 
cate which leads writers, in all media, to exploit violence. As the 
aforementioned Dr. Wertham says, “Communication is the opposite 
of violence. Where communication ends, violence begins. When we 
do not communicate with one another, we cannot know one another; 
when we do not know one another, we can be stirred up to hate; 
when we hate, we are apt to resort to violence.” 

As with The Media and the Cities, writers contributing to Violence 
and the Mass Media exhibited concern about the dangers of any kind 
of governmental controls. Even those fearing that media violence 
breeds actual violence seem to feel that nothing could be as bad as 
censorship. However, there is not such anxiety about self-regulation, 
and there is even a section of the book devoted to a discussion of 
motion picture and comic book codes, and an article discussing the 
possibility of a public commission on mass communication as an al- 
ternative to government intervention. 

While not presenting a great deal of new material, these two books 
will be a welcome addition to the library of anyone concerned with 
the sociological implications of media, especially as they pertain to 
violence. As indicated there is enough diversity of opinion expressed 
to provide plenty of material for exploration, study, and debate. 
Whether or not the media breed violence, or reflect a condition of so- 
ciety, we all need to understand more about the cause and effect rela- 
tionship. Such an understanding may be imperative to survival. As 
Otto Larsen, editor of Violence and the Mass Media says, “If the mass 
media did nothing more than hold up a mirror to reflect reality, the 
content would be violent enough.” 

—Harorp E. Hitt 
University of Colorado 
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